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help him, without let or hindrance. If he had said isss.
nothing else. No one who has seen Members take
the oath In batches at the beginning of a new
Parliament can believe that by such a scrambling
ceremony reverence Is either inculcated or observed.
Either Atheists were men of honour and probity
or they were not If they were, there was no
reason why they should not sit in the House of
Commons. If they were not, no oath would keep
them out. But indeed it is not from them that
social or political dangers arise. <fi Atheisme," said
the greatest philosopher who ever sat in the House
of Commons, " did never perturbe States ; for/' as
he adds, with his unrivalled terseness and point,
" it makes men wary of themselves, as looking no
further."1 But such wisdom as this was not to
the taste, even if it were within the comprehension,
of those who attacked the "Bradlaugh Relief
Bill." Still less would they have cared to remem-
ber the same illustrious writer's remark that " the
great Atheists, indeed, are Hypocrites; which are
ever handling Holy Things, but without Feeling.
So as they must needs be cauterised In the End."2
Yet this fine and pregnant saying might stand as
a motto for the magnificent speech of Mr. Glad- Apni 20. t
stone on the second night of the debate. It was speecLones
the most characteristic, if not the most eloquent,
that he ever delivered. Ordinary Liberals were
content to support the Bill on plain grounds of
right and justice. Mr. Bradlaugh was a British
subject, who had been three times chosen by the
electors of Northampton to represent them, and
they were the best judges of his fitness. Mr.-
Gladstone took a different and a higher line. To
him the whole subject was Intensely repugnant.
He detested Mr. Bradlaugh's opinions. He

1 Bacon's Essays, p. 68.    Macmillan,, 1862.
* Ibid. p. 66.